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in these places, which, the author mourns, " are not clearly described by any 
writers." Yet a history like that of Iordanes, which depicts for us Attila, and 
Alaric, and Gaiseric (as we must now call him), and Theodoric, and gives us 
a touch of Justinian and his great general Belisarius, affords play enough for 
fancy, as well as for criticism. 

Dr. Mierow translated the Getica into English in 1908, and that was its 
first appearance in our vernacular. He now issues it in a revised form, with 
an introductory essay of competent judgment on the author and his sources, 
and a judicious commentary, which I should have been glad to see much 
enlarged. For the Latin text of the Getica we must still turn to Mommsen in 
the fifth volume of the series Auctores Antiquissimi, in the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica. A few remarks on the grammatical peculiarities of Iordanes 
are made by the translator. These late Latin solecisms of course are most 
interesting; but it may be questioned how far the orthography of the much 
later MSS is to be credited to Iordanes himself, as Dr. Mierow appears to 
think may reasonably be done. 

The translator's English style is distinctly good and readable. Of course 
he makes no attempt to reproduce or suggest the crabbedness of Iordanes. 
I hope the book may be added to all historical libraries, and do much toward 
quickening acquaintance at first hand with the history of the Roman Empire, 
which, some boys and girls may be surprised to find out, had just as lively and 
interesting an existence in its later life as when it was new-born. 

E. T. M. 



Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen. Eudemos von Milet und Ver- 
wandtes. By Erich Ziebauth. 2d ed. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914. Pp. viii+178. M. 5. 

In the revision of Professor Ziebarth's book, a number of changes have been 
made and much new material incorporated — the result of constant discoveries 
of papyri and inscriptions. The general arrangement of the first edition is 
retained. A text of the Eudemus inscription, with translation and com- 
mentary, is followed by brief discussions of the relations between state and 
school and of school endowment, and the study is completed by a lengthy 
chapter in which many details are discussed under the catholic title "Aus 
griechischen Schulen." 

The treatise is distinguished by the conscientious and accurate scholarship 
which Ziebarth brings to all' his work. No attempt is made to treat the sub- 
ject in a popular manner, but the reader who thinks to find a dry-as-dust articu- 
lation of dead bones will be disappointed. If he be gifted with the least 
imagination, the terse sketch will become a picture instinct with life. Not 
least interesting to the modern school man is the abundant evidence the study 
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presents that schoolboy nature has changed but little in two thousand years, 
and that not a few of the pedagogical "discoveries" of these progressive times 
are really venerable with age. 

George Miller Calhoun 
University of Texas 



A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Libraries of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. By Edgar J. Goodspeed with the assist- 
ance of Martin Sprengling. Chicago : University of Chicago 
Press, n.d. [1912]. 8vo, pp. 11+128. 

This excellently printed catalogue, prepared with all the scrupulous care 
for accuracy and scholarship that we have learned to expect from Professor 
Goodspeed, describes 99 MSS, and adds three letters purporting to be by 
Raphael, of which the authenticity is at best doubtful. Forty-five of the MSS 
are Latin and twelve Greek. The rest are divided among various other lan- 
guages, and include a Saga of St. Olaf in Icelandic, and a Quran in Arabic. Few 
of the Latin and Greek MSS are of classical authors, but in the Latin list are 
found a Horace, a Juvenal, a Lucan, and an Ovid {De remedio amoris). The 
Greek papyri and oriental MSS in the Haskell Oriental Museum are reserved 
for separate treatment. 

Perhaps an additional note on the miscellaneous Latin MS numbered 12 
(chart., saec. xv-xvi) may not be out of place even here. The MS is of some 
interest to students of Roman topography, even though it will contribute 
nothing of scientific value to our knowledge of the texts concerned. 

The first tractate in the order of the volume professes to be a part (from 
books vi and vii) of the Fasti of "Sextus Clodius." As a matter of fact it appears 
to be taken from the Polistoria (in ten books) of Iohannes Caballinus de 
Cerronibus, a writer of the fourteenth century. Excerpts from this topo- 
graphical part of his work may be conveniently consulted in Urlichs' Codex 
Urbis Romae Topographicus (Wiirzburg, 1871), pp. 139 ff. The historical 
preface, which ascribes the first settlement on the site of Rome to Noah, may 
be traced backward through the Middle Ages to pious epitomators who jumbled 
together Christian and heathen fancies: the topographical description of 
Rome which follows depends finally upon the twelfth-century document 
commonly called the MirabUia Romae, or upon its second edition, the Graphia 
aureae urbis Romae. There are other extant examples of these revampings 
of MirabUia and Graphia. How this excerpt came to have the name of Sextus 
Clodius prefixed to it I do not know; but this was the age of false attributions 
of similar works, and I suspect that the original superscription had been omitted 
from a previous copy, and an enthusiastic scholar filled the evident lacuna 
by borrowing from antiquity a known name, being prompted in the selection by 
the analogy of "Sextus Rufus," whom I mention below. It is rather too early 
to suspect a purposely misleading attribution. 



